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Senate 


GOODELL TESTIMONY IN VIETNAM 
HEARINGS 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. President, tiie 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
today opened a historic new series of 
hearings on Vietnam. 

These hearings, I believe, will make a 
vital contribution in lighting a way out of 
this tragic conflict. 

As the author of the first bill that has 
been introduced in the Senate to achieve 
disengagement from Vietnam, I was priv¬ 
ileged to be the IcadofT witness in these 
highly important hearings. 

In my testimony, I have attempted to 
explain my reservations concerning the 
current administration policies on Viet¬ 
nam. 

I also testified about my own legisla¬ 
tive proposal, S. 3000, the Vietnam Dis¬ 
engagement Act. Introduced last Sep¬ 
tember, S. 3000 is a bill requiring the 
complete withdrawal of all U.S. military 
personal from Vietnam by December 1, 
1970. It is the only proposal now before 
the Senate that would have the force o: 
law—that would, if enacted, insure that 
the United States terminate its direct 
military involvement in this hopeless 
war. 

Mr. President, the Foreign Relations 
Committee’s hearings are of vital na¬ 
tional significance. The distinguished 
chairman of the committee (Mr. Ful- 
uriciit) and the other distinguished 


committee members, should be com¬ 
mended for taking the initiative to pro¬ 
vide this much-needed review of Viet¬ 
nam policies. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that the text of my testimony on 
Vietnam before the Foreign Relations 
Committee be printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the testimony was ordered to be printed 
in the Record, as follows: 

Vietnam: The Things That Seem and 
Those That Are 

~ (Testimony of Senator Charles E. Goodell 

before the Senate Committee on Foreign 
•' Relations, February 3, 1970) 

Mr. Chairman, I obviously do not agree 
with the President's Vietnam policy—al¬ 
though I feel he should be commended for 
reversing the military escalation so dis¬ 
astrously Implemented by the previous Ad¬ 
ministration and for reducing the level of 
combat forces In Vietnam. 

I fear the path the Administration is tak¬ 
ing Is fraught with illusion and danger. 

We have not Victnamizcd the war; we 
have cosmetized it. 

We have painted a happy scene where 
Saigon prevails while we withdraw. Behind 
the facade of this Potemkin village, the facts 
of Vietnam remain as ugly as ever. 

Vletnamization has been a great public 
relations success. Every month, the polls 
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*how that more Americans support it. But 
the war is not a public relation!-, problem. 

It is said that the war has been ‘'defused* 
by the Administration. This assumes the war 
is something tailing place In th'.s country— 
that it is over when the President’s "silent 
majority" thinks it is over. 

The real war—the war going on there, in 
Vietnam—has not been defused. The VSet- 
cong has not been defused. The powerful 
North Vietnamese Army has not been de¬ 
fused. Neither has the political and social 
decay that debilitates the Saigon govern¬ 
ment and army. 

If there is one thing clear in Vietnam to¬ 
day, it is that the overwhelming majority of 
the people want peace—and that they arc 
governed by a military clique that wants 
war. 

The people of South Vietnam arc truly the 
silenced majority." It is an illusion to 
claim we are fighting to preserve the “self 
determination" of the people. 

Vietnam is a hothouse for illusions. The 
new policy has been wrapped in the same 
mantle of official optimism that formerly 
cloaked the old approach of military escala¬ 
tion. 

The intractable realities of Vietnam—the 
vitality and determination of the enemy 

and the lack of these qualities in our allies_ 

have made shambles of earlier policies I 
fear these realities will do the same to pres¬ 
ent policies. y 

; j x. THE PRICE OK PRESENT TOLICIFS 

| Administration not planning true 
| ! disengagement 

The President’s plan is not a true pol’cy 
of disengagement. It is not a covert or de¬ 
layed version of the complete withdrawal 
policy I have been urging. It is. at best a 
plan to scale down U.S. ground combat activ¬ 
ities in Vietnam—although, as the Tot Offen¬ 
sive in 1QG3 showed, such r. reduction is sub¬ 
ject to the veto cf the enemy so Ion** as 
substantial numbers of Americans remain 
In recent testimony before this Committee. 
Secretary of State Rogers used four different 
formulations in describing the Admlnistra- 
vion plan—formulations which in fact are 
far from equivalent: 

(1) . . to permit the people of South 
Vietnam to determine their own future 
without outside interference.” 

(2) “. . . to achieve an end to the Ameri¬ 
can involvement in the war." 

(3) . . to withdraw all of our forces 
from Vietnam." 

(4) ”. . . to lead to an end of the American 
engagement in hostilities in Vietnam." 

While the first three may represent ulti¬ 
mate hopes, there are indications that only 
the fourth describes the practical imme¬ 
diate commitment of the Administration*. In 
other words, the Administration has merely 
adopted a combat reduction strategy, aimed 
at cutting back American casualties^o a level 
where a continued U.S. presence in Viet¬ 
nam would be "acceptable" to American 
public opinion. 

! ’ planned troop reductions 
According to informed sources, the Admin¬ 
istration plans to retain close to 300,000 
troops in Vietnam until the bemnnin ' o r 
1071. ° w 

Serious consideration is apparently bein' 
given to a very r.ma.l troop reduction durii:" 
1071- one that \wtf.d only bring the level o' 
troops remaining in Vietnam down to about 
200.000 by the beginning o: u*7.\ 

The Administration also ri eonnin ila' \w 
the retention of a ’’residua: fore. " in V et- 
nnm I or an unspecified and po.^blv h.dV - 
nile period. 

The residual force level being ..dvoca’cd b** 
military circle., in tin i\ : .u.-m; •>. j.foo. 

As the start' report on Viet nan; p .(.* y ah ,• ; 
yesterday by your Committed iiuhc.iit , .\mci I 


leans and Vietnamese officials in Saigon are 
discussing a sllll higher figure of 230.000. 

The lowest residual force figure that has 
been quoted is about 30,000, attributed to 
the Secretary of Defense. 

i.ven a relatively "low” residual force figure 
of 30.000 represents a permanent commit¬ 
ment larger than the level of U.S. troops in 
Vietnam at the beginning of 19G5—which, 
according u> many observers at the time,’ 
compelled President Johnson to escalate un¬ 
der Communist pressure. 


not deter the enemy. It only cr. 
ever deeper la the war. 

I cannot see why the enemy *. 
terred by President Nixon’s tV.r' 
prisal, when it was not deterred m 
Johnson’s actual reprisals. I c.»: .r. 
escalation in words will succeed v 
latlon In deed failed. 


Human and material costs 
The human and material costs of continu¬ 
ing so large an American presence for so long 
are totally unacceptable. 

The price of present policies will be any¬ 
where from 5,000 to 20,000 Americans dead in 
the next three years. 

The price will be anywhere from 20.000 to 
100.000 Americans wounded during that time. 
A tragic and disproportionate number will be 
maimed for life. 

The price will be anywhere from $40 and 
$G0 billion In that period. These figures must 
be measured In the opportunities foregone 
to respond to urgent domestic needs. 

No U.S. interest in Vietnam Justifies the 
sacrifice of so many American lives in this 
seemingly Interminable war. 

No U.S. interest in Vietnam Justifies the 
maiming of so many young Americans. 

No U.S. interest in Vietnam Justifies 
squandering these huge sums, at the expense 
of meeting the problems of hunger, poverty, 
slums, and environmental decay in this 
nation. 

These arc the cos*s of present policies if 
everything goes according to plan. If it does 
not, the price will be more staggering still. 

And there are reasons to fear that not 
everything will go according to plan. 

xi. VERBAL ESCALATION* 

While abandoning actual military escala¬ 
tion. the President seems recently to 'have 
embarked on a course of verbal escalation 
that has its own grave risks. 

The President’s threats 
On two occasions last year—November 
3rd and December 15th—the President has 
sought to w.)in the enemy against increasing 
the level of their activities while we are 
reducing our forces, saying: 

"Hanoi could make no greater mistake 
than to assume that an increase in violence 
will be to its advantage. If I conclude that 
increased enemy action Jeopardizes our re¬ 
maining forces in Vietnam. I shall not hesi¬ 
tate to take strong and effective measures to 
deal with that situation." 

In his press conference lact Fridav, he very 
much raised the verbal stakes of his’warnin'* 
by saying: ®' 

"If at a time that we arc attempting to cle- 
escalaic the fighting in Vietnam, we find 
ihat they take advantage of our troop With¬ 
drawals to Jeopardize the remainder of en¬ 
forces by escalating the fighting, then uc 
have the means—and I nil: be prepared :o 
use those means strongly—to deal u'ith tint 
situation more strongly than ue have dealt 
U'/th it in the past ." 

Threats ?io deterrent 

CJivon the drastic methods that have been 
used in past years to punish L.c cnemv. 
the warning that v.c arc prepared to act 
‘ even more r trongly than we have in the 
P'U’’ sir:lies an ominous note of possible 
re-c .cal uic n. 

For six and a half years, however, this 
.'■w-.negy has not .-.luvcadcd. There is no rea- 
rou to expert it to succeed now. 

heg.:;ning v».h the firit bombin : raids on 
too .Norm .die-- the (iulf of Toni:;:; inc.de;.:. 

1 icuJeni J«»I.t. n .ought to cl:, .•ur.de the 
‘I rent :.i ’;:g our fore:., by ini;.- 
r, o: n.• : « ire. / cvcruy lor :.;:ch 
att..el:.;. This strategy w.v. u failure. Ji d;d 


Enemy has the initiacii 

The unpalatable fact Is that *.) 
initiative in Vietnam remains v. 
ways has been—In the hands of 
Our adversaries—not the South 1 
or ourselves—control the level am 
of the fighting. 

The Communists continue to 'zt 
tion to choose whether to strike, 
the most advantageous moment 
and to choose the manner of s:r 
deleterious to our policies. This 
aptly made in your recent Com.n 
report, on the basis of first-ham 
tlons: 

"It seemed clear to us. heweve 
one has the slightest Idea whether 
will attack in force during the 
United States is in the process cf 
ing combat forces in order to ate. 
American withdrawal, shake cc;t 
the South Vietnamese Government 
ize the army, and disrupt p: 
whether the enemy will continue 
point’ pattern until American ecru 
are withdrawn and then strike; c; 
even then, the enemy will cents 
political subversion and compc:::;: 
erence to a reintensifiea mikt: 
Those who hold these various thee: 
tacitly to agree, however, that the , 
with the enemy.” 

Incentive for enemy ofcr.si 
The Administration’s plan for 
indefinitely of a "residual force" 
nam—and for maintenance cf la: 
there for the next several years— 
serve as an inducement to the e 
offensive action. The longer any c 
of American troops remains in V.e 
greater may be the incentive on 
munlst side to raise American cv 
order to increase domestic press:: 
U.S. for the troops’ return. 

In a recent article in the .Yem l\ 
Magazine, former Under Secre 
George Ball suggests one possible 
for enemy action: North V:e:r.:.r 
Vietcong forces would continue :h 
lull in the fighting until our pr: 
withdrawals had acquired a s.:s:a 
mentum. Then they would launch 
major offensives in order to raise :h: 
for further withdrawals and under- 
fidence in the South Vietnam.me 
government. 

Psych o 1 cg< cu l im pact of cr. 

It should also be borne in mind :h 
Communist offensives, like the Te: 
of two years ago. might under..:::; 
cies even if they do not achieve :.. 
tary objectives. 

Lvndc.n Johnson claimed th..: fi 
Communist defeat. In the 
sense, he was right—for the a:. 
thrown back from the c:;:cs v.:h •: 
losses. In the much more 
he was wrong, for Te; was a 
psychological and political sue:; * 
enemy, demonstrating to the g 
public the delusions of the d.; 
escalation. 

The popular success of the 
rests on its appearance as r. ;... 
lc.-u courM*: one that perrui:* m 
South Vsetname..c regime c..: ... .* 
v.e pull out gradually with r 
ties. It would not be’ch.T.c..:: 
to i»lan and execute a s>.r.‘ 
actions that would make the • 
nantlz.ilion seem far front *.... 


S10D3 
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The unpalatable choices 

After making the threats he lias, what 
choices are open to tho President if tho 
Communists elect an offensive course? 

He has three choices, all of them un¬ 
palatable. 

He could slow down or stop American 
withdrawals. This would prolong the Amer¬ 
ican involvement and increase American 
casualties and costs. 

Ho could carry out his threats and ini¬ 
tiate harsh reprisals. This would be a re¬ 
turn to the disastrous road of escalation. 

He could back down from his threats and 
continue to withdraw. Tills would be the 
most painful and internally devisive way of 
accomplishing the desirable Objective of 
withdrawal. 

in. HANOI’S AND SAICON'S VETO 

The Administration plan gives the North 
and South Vietnamese governments an ab¬ 
solute veto over our withdrawal and tempts 
them to exercise this veto. 

The President says our troop withdrawals 
will depend upon three factors: progress at 
Paris, level of enemy activity, and Vict- 
namizatlon. Each can be blocked by Hanoi 
or Saigon. 

Hanoi's veto 

Hanoi decides whether there is to be 
movement in the Paris talks. For the past 
year and a half, It has decided that in the 
current negotiating context there can be no 
progress. 

. Moreover, by retaining our close identi¬ 
fication with the military government of 
South Vietnam and by refusing to commit 
ourselves unequivocally in the negotiations 
to the principle of complete withdrawal of 
all American troops, we have created no in¬ 
ducement for a more flexible Communist ne¬ 
gotiating position in the future. 

Hanoi and the Victcong decide upon the 
level of enemy actions and, for reasons al¬ 
ready discussed, our present policies may 
tempt them to step up this acitvlty. 

Saigon's veto 

Saigon decides upon Vietnamization. The 
speed with which South Vietnam can take 
over the burden of the fighting from Ameri¬ 
can troops depends upon the capacity and 
moralo of the South Vietnamese government. 

The recent staff report of your Commit¬ 
tee points to some of the obstacles to Vict¬ 
imizing South Vietnamese forces: 

"As far as problem areas arc concerned, 
it is common knowledge that the quality of 
South Vietnamese Army units is uneven. 
The desertion rate continues to be high. Wo 
were repeatedly told that officer leadership 
is still a major problem, especially at the 
middle and lower ranks. There has appar¬ 
ently been little progress in broadening the 
social base from which officers are drawn and 
even less in promoting noncommissioned offi¬ 
cers ... Various Vietnamese stressed the con¬ 
tinuing problems resulting from the low 
military pay scales. 

’’There is still heavy dependence on the 
United States by South Vietnamese Army 
combat units. Even the 1st Division, sup¬ 
posedly the best in the South Vietnamese 
Army, requires massive U.S. supers, and de¬ 
pends heavily on helicopters, 10 percent of 
which are American.” 

In this connection, I would note that a 
colleague of considerable military back¬ 
ground, Senator Goldwater—whose views on 
the war otherwise arc diametrically oppered 
to mine—has recently returned from Viet¬ 
nam with his own pessimistic assessment of 
Victnamizaiion. 

Moreover, VietnamSzation f..cor> political 
hazards th.it arc even more formidable than 
the military ones. 

The .Saigon government has been main¬ 
tained in power for years aln.c. t toIGy by 
the American military preicr.cc. P.s political 
base continues to rest mainly on a email 


group of army officers and North emigres. It 
has steadfastly refused to permit any par¬ 
ticipation by perhaps the most Important 
non-communist elite in Vietnam—the Bud¬ 
dhist leadership. It has systematically 
branded as '’neutralists" and "traitors,” non- 
comrnunists who have not supported a wholly 
military solution to the war. 

Tnc United States has for years been press¬ 
ing Saigon to "broaden its base." The effort 
has been an unqualified failure. In a re¬ 
organization last year. General Thieu ex¬ 
pelled virtually all the civilians from key 
posts In his cabinet and replaced them with 
hard-line army officers. Only last week, he 
proposed a constitutional amendment to bar 
all communist s-aupported groups from par¬ 
ticipating in future elections—having al¬ 
ready barred "neutralists" from participat¬ 
ing in the 1007 elections. 

If such a regime were able to survive at 
all after tho departure of American forces, 
it could only do so by undertaking drastic 
reforms and by permitting the participa¬ 
tion In the country’s political life of ele¬ 
ments that arc now completely excluded. The 
simple truth is that the Junta presently has 
no Intention of going forward with this pain¬ 
ful process—painful because it would require 
the Junta to share its power with others— 
since it can cling to the hope of an almost 
indefinite presence of at least a residual force 
of American troops. 

IV. COMPLETE DISENGAGEMENT 

It is time we recognize that this catas¬ 
trophic war has not been and cannot ever 
be won. 

It is time v/c perceive that, as I pointed 
out in 10G7, Americans cannot build an 
Asian society at gunpoint. 

It is time v/c understand that the real in¬ 
terests of our nation in preserving the mili¬ 
tary Junta of South Vietnam are marginal 
or non-eriistont; that the human, economic 
and other ccsts of prolonging our military 
presence there clearly outweigh any bene¬ 
fits that could conceivably result from our 
continued presence. 

It is time that we completely and swiftly 
terminate our military participation in tho 
war, and keep to a minimum any further 
Iocs of men. money and prestige. 

Essential elements for disengagement 

To achieve these objectives, I believe that 
we must adopt a plan for disengagement 
that meets the following criteria: 

First, it must be a plan for complete dis¬ 
engagement of all American military per¬ 
sonnel, both combat and non-combat. It 
cannot involve the Indefinite retention of a 
residua! force of any size in Vietnam. While 
we must recognize that there may be some 
risks attending complete withdrawal, they 
clearly are lees than the risks and costs of 
any extended troop commitment. 

Second, it must set a firm target date for 
the completion of the withdrawal. Our final 
disengagement cannot be conditional and 
cannot be deferred by the decisions of Hanoi 
or Saigon. 

Third, the withdrawal should be accom¬ 
plished with re a enable swiftness, in order 
to limit the further loss of American lives 
and the further disruption of American do¬ 
me tic priorities. A reasonable time should 
be allowed vo enable uo to withdraw and the 
Ih-n.h Viet name.,c forces to assume the task 
o. the 1. p.lirg. If, hw.-ever, the South Vict- 
n. in. o c:o not have the will or the capacity 
w> cU . o. thio : l.ould not be cause for delaying 
our eh p; : lure. 

Finally, public disclosure should be made 
of our in • ”.tioh to withdraw completely and 
oi cur prop; \! t*.rmi:ixi.io:i date. Such dis¬ 
closure c c trial to provide any hope of 
bnakir..; the ./ in Paris and, if poc- 

.‘ihh to induce the South Vletnami.'e army 
.l .iei.t to make the reforms mcos- 
j.ary for their rtu vival. 


I havo endeavored to embody these prin¬ 
ciples in the bill I introduced lost September, 
now before this Committee—S. 3000, "The 
Vietnam Disengagement Act.” 

The time period 

In my bill, I selected a withdrawal dead¬ 
line of approximately one year from the time 
of the.bill’s Introduction. I did so because 
I was convinced a year would minimize fur- 
titer loss of lives and at the same time permit 
an orderly process of withdrawal of American 
troops and assumption of their functions by 
South Vietnamese forces. I stand by the 
timetable I then proposed. 

Let me emphasize, however, that the most 
important objective is the establishment of 
a public commitment to withdraw by a speci¬ 
fied date within a reasonably short span of 
time. It would be tragic, indeed, if agreement 
on this vital objective were obscured by dis¬ 
agreement concerning the setting of the date 
a few months earlier or later. 

Advantages oj a fixed deadline 

A publicly announced deadline such as I 
have been proposing would make certain 
that after a specified date, no more American 
soldiers would die in Vietnam. The vain 
sacrifice of thousands of American lives 
would be over. So would the waste of tens 
of billions of dollars. We would, at last, be 
able to turn our energies and resources from 
fighting this seemingly endless war to solv¬ 
ing some of our own urgent problems at 
home. We would, at last, have the opportu¬ 
nity to heal the profound divisions the war 
has opened within our own nation. 

A publicly announced timetable will per¬ 
mit the American people to comprehend that 
there can be no guarantee that Saigon will 
prev?.il while we withdraw. It will enable the 
people to perceive that short of an indefinite 
American military presence, there can be no 
certainty of preserving the status quo in 
Vietnam. It makes It clearly understood that 
the ability of South Vietnam to defend itself 
must ultimately depend on the willingness 
of its own army to fight and of its own gov¬ 
ernment to reform. 

A public plan certainly will generate con¬ 
troversy. nils, however, is preferable by far 
to tranquility based on illusion. Under any 
conceivable plan for disengagement, there are 
manifest problems and dangers facing South 
Vietnam. It is better that the American peo¬ 
ple become aware of these dangers than that 
they bo lulled into happy euphoria, only to 
suffer a rude awakening—as they did in if.C3 
after Tet—and a loss of confidence in this 
government and its institutions. 

Notice to the South Vietnamese Govern¬ 
ment that v;c are withdrawing all our forces 
within a specified period will create a power¬ 
ful. incentive for that regime to mobilize its 
forces more effectively and to seek the po¬ 
litical strength of a broadened base of sup¬ 
port. 

As a foreign Intruder, we have polarized the 
political situation in the South and driven 
many nationalist elements toward the XLF. 
Our withdrawal could help foster a depolari¬ 
zation that would create a more favorable 
environment for negotiations and a genuine 
political settlement. 

The Guam doctrine 

In his Guam doctrine. President Nixon re¬ 
defined the role of the United States in Asian 
affairs. He established the principle that 
Asian nations to which we arc allied must 
bear the primary responsibility for their own 
defense, especially with respect ;o ihtlr in¬ 
ternal recu lily. 

JIad tills principle been applied ::i I0C3. 
as it should have been, we would r.iur have 
become ensnared in a land war in V. tin am 
to preserve an existing i.owrnmcnt against 
an essentially Internal threat. 

Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the Guam 
doctrine is a sound doctrine, ih.it should 
now bo applied In Vietnam in the ; vo man¬ 
ner as the President propo; cs to apply it to 
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Southeast Asia Generally. Applying the Guam 
principle to Vietnam would mean proceeding 
with completo disengagement, not merely 
with troop reduction. 

Tho *' bloodbath m argument 

In his November. 3rd speech, tho Presi¬ 
dent contended that a fixed withdrawal tlmc- 
tablo would enable tho enemy “simply to 
wait until our forces have withdrawn and 
then move In.” And he warned the public 
of the bloodbath that would result. 

This line of argument seems at odds with 
tho President’s own theory of Victimiza¬ 
tion. 

The South Victimization army has over 
a million men under arms. North Vietnamese 
and Vie Icon g forces in the South total only 
about one-fifth this number. American with¬ 
drawal may require the South Vietnamese 
army to adopt a more defensive strategy 
aimed at protecting populous areas—and to 
abandon its objectives of controlling the en¬ 
tire countryside. To suppose, however, that 
6uch a large force, operating In a defensive 
role, could simply be destroyed by a rela¬ 
tively lU-armcd and much smaller enemy 
assumes profound debilities in the South 
Vietnamese Army—and this assumption, In 
turn, would mean that the President’s own 
plan to train tho South Vietnamese forces 
to take over the burden of the fighting 
would have little or no chance for success 
in the foreseeable future. 

It Is difficult to Judge whether tho Com¬ 
munists would engage In mass reprisals if 
they were to tako of Vietnam. Communist 
cadres did so when they seized Hue in 19GS— 
under circumstances of long scigc and bloody 
combat activity. No '’bloodbath” of Cath¬ 
olics or other anti-Communists was reported 
following tho Communist assumption of 
power In the North in 1954. The land reform 
program Implemented In the North during 
tho next two years did involve bloodshed, 
but tho targets were among the peasantry 
in rural areas. Including many who had 
fought the French. It is of interest to note 
that from 1955 to 39G1, the French and the 
Diem regime submitted only <3 complaints 
to the International Control Commission al¬ 
leging political reprisals by the Communists 
in North Vietnam. 

A hypothesis has been advanced by a num¬ 
ber of Aslan scholars that even If tho Com¬ 
munists won complete control of South Viet¬ 
nam they might well find It contrary to 
their self-interest to initiate large-scale vio¬ 
lence against the civilian population. Such 
action, they suggest, would diminish the 
Communists’ ability to unite the widely 
disparate elements of South Vietnamese so¬ 
ciety. Yet there is no way of dispelling great 
uncertainty about the course of events, and 
our departure would not end the political 
Violence on both sides that has been going 
on in Vietnam for the past 25 years. 

In arguing this topic, it Is essential to 
remember that the biggest "bloodbath” of all 
is occurlng as a direct result of the war. 

To date, more than one million men, 
women and children have died ns a result 
of hostilities in Vietnam. Since our govern¬ 
ment began Its pregram of Vielnamizatlon 
last year, more than 150,000 soldiers on both 
sides have died. If the war continues for five 
years more, another million people will die. 

Self-determination 

The Administration has spoken a great 
deal about "^clf-clc'cnnl'pellon" for the 
South Vietnamese people. The need to pre¬ 
servo "self-determination” is a primary rea¬ 
son cited by the Administration .'or cli lay¬ 
ing the American withdrawal. Thus, in a 
letter dated December 4, 19G9, ruldri. eii to 
this Commitue, J. G. Torherl. Jr.. Acting 
Assistant Secretary of State fi/r Congres¬ 
sional Kclntions, slates in commenting on my 
bill: 

"Our fundamental, long-standing, and 
widely accepted goal in Vietnam (is) tho as¬ 


surance of self-determination for tho South 
Vietnamese) people. V/o obviously cannot 
maintain that goal and at tho camo time 
commit ourselves beforehand to the total 
withdrawal of our troops by a certain dato 
regardless of whether or not that c oal has 
been achieved.** 

"Self-determination” in this context Is a 
plain deception. 

The overriding Interest of a clear majority 
of the South Vietnamese people Is peace— 
to stop the killing, to stop the destruction of 
the cities, villages and farms of Vietnam. 

The overriding Interest of the military re¬ 
gime of South Vietnam Is war. 

It Is tho war that is the basis of the 
Junta’s virtually absolute rule and its 
(largely corrupt) Income. It Is tho war that 
gives the narrow cliquo undergirding the 
regime an artificially high standard of living 
based on war profit, and commodity imports. 

We have long ago made the choice of gov¬ 
ernment for the South Vietnamese people. 
Wo havo done so by supporting with our 
armies and with enormous sums of money a 
military regime which Is totally dependent 
on that support, and which suppresses all 
political opposition. As long as such a nar¬ 
rowly based government remains in power, 
there can be no real "self-determination*' 
for tho silenced majority In South Vietnam, 
v. s. 3000 

Mr. Chairman, of the various proposals 
before you, mine Is the only one with any 
operative effect on the Vietnam war. 

My proposal is a bill, not a resolution. It 
Is more than a mcr^ request that the Presi¬ 
dent take a specified course of action. It has 
the force of law. If enacted, it would ac¬ 
complish its stated purpose of disengaging 
tho nation from this terrible war. 

Tho bill accomplishes Its purpose by cut¬ 
ting off funds for the maintenance of Amer¬ 
ican military personnel after the proposed 
termination date. This is a proper exercise 
of Congress’ power under the Constitution 
to control the expenditure of tax money. In 
principle. It operates no differently than 
would a bill cutting off or restricting the 
expenditure of foreign aid moneys In a given 
country. 

Tho Constitution vests In Congress the 
power to declare war. Surely Congress should 
share with the President tho responsibility 
for undeclaring a war that never was de¬ 
clared in the first place. 

Tho bill itself would not preclude the 
United States from continuing to provide 
South Vietnam with the military supplies, 
equipment and aid funds that are necessary 
to* match Soviet military assistance to North 
Vietnam. That Is a separate decision to be 
made by Congress and the President. 

Tho bill would preserve the President’s 
constitutional prerogative as Commander- 
In-Chief to determine the manner of combat 
operations and the method of completing the 
withdrawal of American troops by the term¬ 
inal ion dato. 

Our major role In the war began when 
Congress adopted the Gulf of Tonkin reso¬ 
lution. and President Johnson interpreted 
tho resolution in a manner that deprived 
Congre s of its responsibilities in the field 
of foreign affairs. 

Lr.-.l year. Congress look some Initial steps 
in reclaiming tke.'.e responsibilities by adopt¬ 
ing the Commitments Devolution and bar¬ 
ring the deployment of combat troops In 
Laos and Thailand. The enactment of this 
bill would restore to Congress its proper 
foreign affairs role. 

There Is yet another reason why Congress 
must cease being merely a bystander In this 
confiict. and i.:;. u:nc a partnership with the 
) 7 i ..Icier.t In cl: engaging the nation from 
Vietnam. 

The ending of a major war Inevitably in¬ 
volves extremely eonlrover.sl.il and sensitive 
issue..— and thi:. is especially true of a war 
wo have not won. If one man—the President, 


but also the leader of a political party—bears 
the responsibility of making these dcc.rion: 
alone, there Is great danger that division ar.i 
partisan recrimination will ensue. If 
man shares the responsibility with the mem¬ 
bers of Congress, who represent both part es 
and a wide spectrum of opinion, the chan-es 
of a solution which will command the confi¬ 
dence of the people arc much improved. 

President ltooccvclt at Yalta took upon 
himself virtually the entire burden of dtun¬ 
ing the peace settlement after World War IL. 
The suspicion, bitterness and partisan ‘coh¬ 
ering that followed—typified by the Joseph 
McCarthy movement in the 1950 s—is c roo¬ 
ter of history. This time, since the issues are 
still more delicate, let us be sure the burden 
is shared. 

VI. CONCLUSION 

Mr. Chairman, President Nixon opened his 
November 3rd speech on Vietnam by so yin;: 

"The American people cannot and should, 
not be asked to support a policy which in¬ 
volves the overriding issues of war and peace 
unless they know tho truth about that 
policy.” 

I agree with this statement. I agree that 
the American people should know the truth 
about our Vietnam policy. 

The people do not know the policy new. 
They deserve to know It. 

Secrecy about the real intentions will ul¬ 
timately confuse ourselves more than it wril 
confuse the enemy. 

Secrecy breeds the twin evils of suspicion 
and Illusion. 

Secrecy will leave the public totally unpre¬ 
pared if events in Vietnam do not develop 
as we hope. 

Let us seek to inform the public, not to 
mollify it. 

Let us seek a majority that is not merely 
silent but comprehending. Let us seek a ma¬ 
jority that understands more than that de¬ 
scribed by Nicolo Machiavelll five hundred 
years ago when he said: 

"For the great majority of mankind are 
satisfied with appearances as though they 
v/cro realities, and are often more influenced 
by the things that seem, than by these that 
are.” ' . 
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